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THE REBIRTH OF THE FARM HOME 

BY HELEN JOHNSON KEYES 

Late Assistant, Office of Information, United States Department of Agriculture 



Our present civilization is so blindly urban that there is 
a tendency to ignore the fact that the earth underlies all our 
boulevards, basements and towering architecture; that we 
are fed by the earth, not by tin containers, grocers' shelves 
and market counters. 

Nor should we conceive our dependence on the country 
as exclusively material. From our farms flows into our 
cities every year a large population, which influences our 
city churches, schools, business, finance and social inter- 
course. These two elements in our civilization, country and 
city, are continually fusing and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that each shall be vigorous, for a nation, like a chain, 
is only as strong as its weakest link. 

Less than a hundred years ago, when mechanical inven- 
tions crowded thickly upon one another and gave rise to 
a new form of civilization, our nation changed with bewil- 
dering rapidity, from a rural existence to an urban one. 
The youth of the country fled from the unresponsive fields 
of their fathers and grandfathers — fields exhausted by a 
type of farming which took the fruits of the earth without 
rendering again the elements which had been removed — 
to city factories offering more money, shorter hours and 
greater diversion. This caused the institutions which once 
had been strong in the country to grow feeble. Country 
churches lost their attendance, country schools failed to edu- 
cate their pupils to meet successfully the conditions of a 
changed world; the farm home, impoverished by the loss 
of sons and daughters to city industries, became dis- 
couraged. Old social customs were discontinued and social 
life on the farm either stagnated or else made confused ef- 
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forts to copy city forms, which are contrary to the spirit of 
the open country. Thus the farm home lost its individuality 
and was no longer fully self-conscious. This condition 
menaced the integrity of the nation and set in motion new 
legislation to correct it. 

In the year 1862 the world-old dignity of farming was 
asserted by the establishment of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The same year, in the midst of the 
Civil War, President Lincoln approved the Morrill Act, 
which provided for the support of at least one college in 
each State where branches of learning relating to agricul- 
ture and the mechanical arts should be taught, in addition to 
the usual curriculum and military tactics. More than 
twenty years later in 1888 the Hatch Act gave to each State 
annually fifteen thousand dollars a year for Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. Bequests having in view the rehabili- 
tation of the American farm followed one another with con- 
siderable frequency and the natural momentum which these 
gathered was further accelerated during the war by emer- 
gency funds to aid the production and conservation of foods 
and other staples, until now the organization of our rural 
territory is so remarkable that it deserves a larger share of 
popular knowledge and interest than has ever been given it. 

The measure which is, perhaps, most radical and far- 
reaching in its effects is the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 which 
provides for Federal and State funds to be applied to the 
teaching of agriculture and home economics, not in the class- 
room but in the fields and homes. Prior to the Act the work 
itself had had an informal but successful incipiency in the 
South, suggesting the value of such an endowment. The 
Smith-Lever funds increase yearly until in 1922-23 they will 
reach their maximum with an aggregate sum for the coun- 
try at large of $8,680,000 annually. 

The form of service which comes under this provision 
is known as cooperative extension work. It stretches from 
the college to the home, making instruction in certain prac- 
tical subjects available at all ages and without the incon- 
venience of classroom attendance. It is cooperative be- 
cause it is under the control of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and one agricultural college in each State. 
In twenty-nine States of the North and West it functions 
through a county organization of farmers' families known 
as the Farm Bureau, which is itself a coordinating institu- 
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tion for local clubs. In separate communities, for instance, 
men and women may unite in clubs for the furtherance of 
certain occupations, such as the growth of a new forage 
crop, scientific poultry raising, gardens, health measures, 
or child welfare. These community programmes are pre- 
sented to the Farm Bureau, which if so desired, appeals to 
the State college for an agent who will assist local endeavor. 
These agents go into the communities and there on the 
farmers' acres and in homes, clubs, granges, schools, 
churches demonstrate the results of experiments which have 
been carried on in the experiment stations, colleges and 
United States Department of Agriculture. This practical 
teaching, together with lectures, movable schools — which 
travel through the country and last from a week to a month 
at certain centers; correspondence courses, exhibits, fairs 
and the organization of farmers' clubs for the study of agri- 
cultural and housekeeping methods are, in brief, the ma- 
chinery of extension work. The purpose is always the de- 
velopment of local initiative and leadership. Like the 
medical profession, it seeks a goal which would make un- 
necessary its own existence. 

The first phase of this endeavor was with the farmer him- 
self and had its origin in the South under the tragic condi- 
tions of the ravages of the boll-weevil. That, however, is 
a story by itself. Eventually in the North, too, the agent 
came into close and friendly touch with the farmers of his 
county, showing them how to build up their soils, the value 
of new crops and the methods of their cultivation, the means 
of destroying pests, and ways to find or create markets. 

When we realize that every one of our States is organ- 
ized for this work and that out of the 2,936 counties existing 
in the United States 2,300 are supplied with agents, we 
realize how active are the farming forces in our country. 
We can not wonder that impoverished soils are yielding 
again, that new crops are appearing, that even the once arid 
regions of scant rainfall in the Middle West are blossoming 
under a new culture. It has been a satisfaction to watch the 
embellishment of many landscapes with the fine barns and 
silos and neat fencing which proclaim the prosperous and 
thrifty landowner. 

We have spoken of extension education as concerning 
itself at first only with the farmer. What is the poor little 
structure which yet remains on many farms to tremble 
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bleakly near the road, its weather-streaked paint appearing 
yet more dingy in the glow of the well-painted out-build- 
ings? What relation to it does the old pump bear, set down 
in a field several yards away? Whose is the bent figure 
which passes often back and forth between pump and house? 

The weather-beaten structure is the farm home (God 
save the mark I) ; the distant pump its water system; the bent 
figure the wife of the prosperous farmer carrying back and 
forth the water for her washing, for her cleaning, for the 
family's bathing and drinking. That error in economic 
theory which classified woman's work in the home as non- 
productive has caused the pitiful survival on many farms of 
this anachronism. Until the error was discovered, it seemed 
extravagant to spend money on the home, which was re- 
garded as yielding no interest, whereas outlay on barns and 
silos resulted directly in better stock and crops, which are 
marketable. 

There was no conscious cruelty in this interpretation. It 
was just a business error. The farmer who allowed his wife 
to carry gallons of water every day, whereas he introduced 
running water into his barns for the better care of his cattle 
did so, after all, with the idea of increasing his investments 
for the benefit of his family. He lacked imagination; he 
lacked originality, but he was not consciously cruel. For 
many years his wife reasoned no better than he and no more 
kindly to herself. 

Then one day the shell of tolerance cracked and a ques- 
tion which had been incubating in the darkness, broke out. 
" Why is not the work of the farm wife productive? Could 
the farmer's business continue without his home and a 
woman to keep it? A lawyer or a merchant may be a 
bachelor without injury to his business, but can a farmer 
afford to be unmarried? Who would feed and shelter him 
and his hired men? Is not his wife's work, then, the very 
tap-root of the farm's productiveness?" 

There was only one way to reply to the question and that 
affirmative answer has brought into being within about six 
years a new profession, that of the home demonstration 
agent, whose privilege it is to help the farm home to make 
itself as comfortable as the town house, as efficient as is a 
business organization, and yet to remain as flexible and cozy 
as any old-fashioned dreamer can desire. 

The home demonstration agent is the feminine voice 
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in cooperative extension work. Like the county agent she is 
responsible to the United States Department of Agriculture 
and her State agricultural college and works through the 
county organization, local clubs, and local ability wherever 
she finds it. She is preferably a college graduate with a de- 
gree in home economics and it is better that she should be a 
farm woman in whom, therefore, knowledge of the prob- 
lems which she is to help in solving is ingrained and organic. 
She is essentially a discoverer of people and a developer of 
innate ability. Here are three incidents, showing how by 
her assistance communities have built themselves up into 
forces : 

In a certain State where corn grows fast lay a community 
of farmers whose prosperity was evidenced by the splendid 
cultivation of their acres and by the construction of the 
buildings which rose upon them. Unfortunately, however, 
in some cases the homes and the school houses were notice- 
ably inferior to the barns and, similarly, the appearance of 
the human beings conveyed less idea of health and well-be- 
ing than did that of the cattle and crops. The men and 
women were often rheumatic and the children, despite the 
bounties of nature, looked undernourished. 

The farmers of this community, called Star Roads 
Center, belonged to a local club which was affiliated with 
the county organization, the Farm Bureau, but the women 
were not organized into any club work. They pronounced 
themselves too busy for community enterprises and declared 
that their men were as well-fed and their homes as well-run 
as any in the State and that they would stay at home and con- 
tinue to have it so instead of gallavanting off to hear lectures 
about what they had known all their lives. Their husbands 
looked doubtful, but a man's tongue is a weak and pitiful 
weapon to array against a woman's prejudice, so the subdued 
males just pondered silently and then motored off to the 
annual meeting of the Farm Bureau. 

Even into the men's section of that annual meeting fil- 
tered news of big savings effected in household management 
by women's canning clubs and this new thing called 
balanced menus. Several men confessed to fewer rheumatic 
twinges since being fed according to rule. Unofficially, as 
they consumed apple pie at noon, a number of proud hus- 
bands from communities bordering on Star Roads Center, 
related also marvelous transformations of old garments into 
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new ones under the direction of the home demonstration 
agent, transformations which, as one sly and jovial wit sug- 
gested, were bringing church into popularity once more, for 
where else, he enquired, does one walk with such a peacock 
tread as down an aisle illumined with the light of a hundred 
gazing eyes ? 

In short, the men of Star Roads Center, as our com- 
munity was named, felt themselves entirely out of the swim. 
Fruit lay disintegrating upon their fields as of yore, instead 
of taking up its sterile abode in containers; there was no 
diminution in their rheumatism ; their wives had made no 
sensational appearance in any congregation. Humiliated 
and determined, they put their heads together and agreed 
upon the startling plan of sending to the State agricultural 
college for a home demonstration agent. Whether terror 
or pride was dominant in the hearts of these returning 
crusaders when they clicked the latches of their own gates 
and encountered their wives has never been confessed, but 
certain it is that the women met the challenge and ever since 
have worked as effectually in the new-fashioned enterprises 
plotted out by the home demonstration agent as could pos- 
sibly be expected of women who have to devote so much of 
their time to boasting about their husbands. 

The organization of women's work, however, is not often 
accomplished by their husbands. More often it is a result 
of the women's own initiative cooperating with the wisdom 
and hard work of a home demonstration agent who knows 
how to find local ability for leadership and to set it at work 
on local problems. The following anecdote illustrates the 
method : 

A group of women in a certain mountain region whose 
great peaks and valleys had shut out the world and where 
human nature, even under the shadow of splendid hills and 
the call of tumbling rivers had yet dwindled to its meanest 
proportions, was annoyed one day to see pasted on several 
trees announcement of the coming visit of a home demon- 
stration agent. Never before had a similar criticism been 
offered — or so they interpreted the event— on their way of 
conducting their homes. It was all the work of that new- 
fangled club the teacher had started. Some of them de- 
clared that they would not go near the meetings, others that 
they would sit out every session and give back a few questions 
and opinions. 
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Among the thirty and odd women who on that April 
afternoon gathered to hear the home demonstration agent, 
six were antagonistic. The agent made her entrance through 
the midst of them, apparently unconscious of hostility, 
smiling as she proceeded to the platform. She was a brown 
person with gold flecks in her eyes and hair ; her build and 
carriage were those of a farmer's daughter and her voice was 
like the voices they had always heard. The six enemies 
shrank slightly as if swiftly pricked so that their antagonism 
escaped as from a vent; then silently they settled back to 
listen and watch. 

She began talking about clothes. She held up a shirt 
waist made from the lining of a coat and the top of two silk 
stockings. She showed a boy's suit made from his father's 
overcoat and a girl's dress from a flour container. She com- 
pleted the ornamentation of a rafia hat by some stitches in 
bright colored wool ravelled from a discarded afghan. The 
next afternoon, she said, if some of the ladies would bring 
their old garments, parts of whose materials were yet in 
good condition, she would plan out new articles of clothing 
which could be made from them. 

The audience was on its feet with excitement, asking 
questions, stretching out hands to reach articles of rehabili- 
tated clothing which were passing among them. 

" And by the way," the agent announced, " I am going to 
be in the hall this evening and if any of you have time to get 
out again, I thought we might have a little talk about food 
and odd ways of preparing it and planning meals. Of course 
you all know the usual ways, for I am eating your food and 
know what good cooks some of you are, but it is kind of nice 
to get out of the old ruts with new things sometimes." 

There were more than fifty women at the evening meet- 
ing. Not one of them knew the values of the different 
elements of nutrition or the proportion which these should 
bear to one another in daily food allotments. Their idea of 
feeding their families well was to supply at each meal as 
many as possible of the dishes which were liked best. Diet 
was confined almost entirely to starches, for the country was 
a lumbering region and not much attention was paid to gar- 
dens. Meat, too, except during the hunting season, was 
difficult to get. A hearty meal, therefore, often consisted of 
potatoes cooked in two or three ways, rice, macaroni, and 
several breads and pies. 
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The home demonstration agent had set up a gasoline 
stove and at the back of the platform had nailed a simple 
chart of nutrition values. She began at once to translate 
these unfamiliar terms into familiar foods and to explain 
the quantities of them needed daily by active adults, by 
children, and by sedentary persons. Then she wrote on the 
blackboard three balanced menus, for the three types of indi- 
viduals. To these lavish housekeepers the suggested meals 
looked like extremely light feeding and some of the scornful 
curves returned to the listening faces. 

" My husband won't touch lamb nor celery," stated one 
woman, pointing a destructive finger at the blackboard and 
thus demolishing the " model menu for an active adult." 

The home demonstration agent enquired what he liked 
best and promptly chose another protein and built around it 
a balanced meal which that particular husband would enjoy. 

This led to a discussion of meat substitutes, which was of 
great interest to these isolated housekeepers. The relative 
costs of these and their food values were posted on the 
board. Vegetables were analyzed and reasons shown why 
they should form a part of the daily diet. The agent then 
cooked on her gasoline stove a funny little dessert with a de- 
lightful little sauce, posting, as she went along, the prices of 
its constituents. For a night-cap this dessert was passed 
around in sample tastes. 

Before three days had passed, the home demonstration 
agent had discovered the good seamstresses and the good 
cooks, had won their confidence and set them to work teach- 
ing groups of less-efficient women. Before she left, the 
membership of the women's club was increased by five out 
of the six original rebels. Gardening was to be one of its 
interests, for the housekeepers had learned the necessity of 
relieving their customary excess of starchy foods by vege- 
tables and fruits. By means of weighing and measuring, the 
children had been proved below average weight and stature, 
and they like the adults were to be placed on a more diversi- 
fied diet. Canning would be attempted when there were 
more vegetables and fruits to can. The explanation of 
modern methods for raising poultry and the astonishing 
records of egg-laying which have been accomplished with 
proper feeding and care, had excited interest and a poultry 
section was planned with a good prospect of its enabling 
many of the women to earn considerable money. 
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Health and time and money had been placed within the 
reach of these women; prejudices and antagonisms broken 
down and a spirit of receptivity and alertness created. 

Another case : The region was one of bitterly hard labor. 
The women were old at forty and they resented it. They 
were not self-satisfied like the women of Star Roads Center 
and of Mountain Roads. They hated themselves, humili- 
ated by drudgery and by the blotting out of all mental 
horizons. When the home demonstration agent came to 
them they were eager to hear what she had to say about the 
lightening of farm women's work. She went into their 
kitchens and with their consent rearranged their furniture, 
grouping together the implements which were used at the 
same time and which referred to the same operations, rout- 
ing the work so that the sequence of tasks did not involve so 
much retracing of steps. To suit tall women she raised 
stoves, tubs and tables on blocks; to suit small women she 
enlisted the cooperation of husbands and sons in sawing off 
height. Lights were placed where they were needed. 
Stools were put in front of sinks and tables so that much 
work could be done sitting down. Washing arrangements 
for the hired men were set up in vestibules. These changes 
cost no money and only a little application but they saved 
backaches and footaches and discouragement. Ultimately 
these women, too, learned the balanced menu which saved 
them hours of time every week. 

Hours of time every week! Few women who lead lives 
of normal leisure can understand what this gift of time 
means to the farm woman whose lot it has often been to 
work hard from five o'clock in the morning or earlier until 
eight or nine in the evening. Usually the labor accomplished 
has died with the day, the same tasks rising again with the 
sun to be done all over. What opportunity does this leave 
for the pursuit of the " higher life," as economists sometimes 
term reading, embroidery, church-going, social intercourse 
and vacations? There is no " higher life " on the margin of 
such existences, except the faithfulness and patience of the 
toilers. 

Leisure is the great civilizer. It enables us to get away 
from ourselves and to approach and know other men. It 
lays its calming hand upon tangled nerves, unknots and 
smoothes them till life is felt normally once more. 

Time, then, salvaged from unnecessary and destructive 
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labor, is the high gift of the home demonstration agent to 
the farm woman. It is the currency with which the laborer 
can purchase life itself, health, recreation, financial inde- 
pendence; the health, education and comradeship of her 
children, the respect of her husband, the esteem of her 
friends, the power to enjoy the splendors of nature which 
are a special bequest to the country worker, a compensation 
for the greater conveniences and more frequent diversions 
of town life, and one which most of them hold high in value. 
Farm women love the country. What they desire is not 
the city, but normal conditions on the farm. The home 
demonstration agent is supplying the material out of which 
with a constantly increasing rapidity, normal conditions are 
developing. Her gifts are directly to the farm population 
but they permeate all our institutions, inasmuch as there is 
no barrier between the two civilizations, country and city, 
but a healthy metabolism, building up the living tissue of 
national life. 

Helen Johnson Keyes. 



